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At this point in human history the idea of labor, referring to the labor done by the lower 


strata of society, has significantly faded from the collective consciousness. There was once a 
period in American history where the worker had respect for himself, the workers of the world 
would band together and collectively bargain to improve their lives. However, in America, it 
seems that this grandiose idea couldn’t hold on, as the nation became more and more a 
capitalist’s wet-dream—a land that now more often births multinational corporations than a 
workers’ union. This is all to say that there exists now in this country—that prides itself on 
freedom of speech and the pursuit of happiness—a problem. The rich are getting richer, and the 
poor are getting poorer—forgotten. This is common knowledge, another phrase handed down 
the line by politicians that wish to win some favor in the ‘progressive’ crowd. But as always no 
solutions, just talk and theoretical solutions to problems that will most likely remain as such. 

The topic of discussion is labor and the power involved in the relationship between the 
worker and the employer. And in the case of The Battle of Blair Mountain, as well as others, 
the power of the US government as well. The Battle of Blair Mountain is remembered as the 
single largest labor uprising in America as well as the largest armed uprising since the Civil 
War. It involved ten thousand coal miners in Logan County, West Virginia who stood across 
from three thousand lawmen sent to suppress them. It was a grand show of power from both 
sides, although as always the side with money won out, it still inspires and provides concrete 
proof that it is possible to fight back. More than just the notions of visible power, however, 
the initial point that labor has faded from the news and is rarely discussed in primary 
education is an important point to mull over. A quick point of reference, America’s union 
membership rates are currently at around 10.3%, compared to the 1980s, the membership of 
the total US workforce was above 25%. That can be contributed to slanderous propaganda 
propagated by the media, specifically Fox News, who have always had a bone to pick with 
labor leaders and organizations. As well as government officials, notably with the referenced 
time, Reagan and his ‘Reaganomics’ simply put a new name on laissez-faire economics. 
Survival of the fittest in a country that doesn’t provide anything close to the social safety net. 
To put it simply, The Battle of Blair Mountain is a good case study of the relations of power 
between the exploited and exploiter, and it’s important to study it now in a political situation 
that is finally seeing a return to organized labor. 

The beauty of the problem with labor is that it’s such a simple issue. Breaking it down to 
its roots, it’s a conflict of interests. The employer wants to make more capital (maximize their 
profits) which involves cutting down any unnecessary costs. For example, a worker’s salary. The 
worker isn’t paid their worth of labor they put in, they’re robbed of what they should be earning. 
And the incident at Blair Mountain is an exceptional occurrence where blood was shed to flip 


the scales of this unfair agreement between the boss and the worker. Of course, power plays into 


the conflict, Steven Lukes’ three dimensions of power are effective in creating a framework of 
the different angles to look at the skirmish. The first dimension can be seen within the confines 
of the event, while the other two dimensions were seen later—the third dimension of power ties 
in with the current attitude. The hand of visible, military power was shown during the battle, but 
to prevent anything from happening again they used their agenda-setting power, and eventually, 
the idea of violent revolts slowly backed out of labor activities. Speaking of military power, or 
military capital, the ideas of Pierre Bourdieu help further explain how the ruling class and 
government can hold power over the working class. The accumulation of capital on the part of 
the government, and in some instances the capitalists and owners, secures a position of power 
over their citizenry. Although, if it’s not apparent already the striking coal miners shared some 
form of power as well, not as much power or capital as the mine owner or the military sent by 
those in Washington, but at least a shred of willpower and symbolic strength. So the addition of 
Foucault’s theory on power as a network, where every member of society holds some form of 
power, justifies and explains that combined as a collective force, the miners were able to stand 
up to such a force and stand their ground. Most importantly is John Gaventa’s ideas of power, 
his analysis of Appalachia’s rebellions are extremely closely linked. And his idea of why 
rebellion doesn’t occur even in a current state where things seem so unfair helps to explain why 
it has been for so long since these final labor conflicts that nothing has happened since. Using 
the theories proposed by all of these sociologists, the power associated with The Battle of Blair 
Mountain can be understood in a mostly straightforward way. There exists power are both sides, 
one seems and for the most part, is more so powerful than the other. It doesn’t stop with Blair 
Mountain, this conflict hasn’t gone away it’s just now less vocal and not circulating the twenty- 
four-hour news cycle. 

Pulling back a bit to the general problem, the labor movement in the United States is 
historically weak compared to other nations. It’s not a new trend. Other countries have political 
parties that have been sponsored or created as a result of emphasized labor movements. Such 
as the United Kingdom, whose Labour Party is one of the two major parties, the other being the 
Conservative Party. In America, labor hasn’t ever reached that height of acceptance or 
assimilation into the culture, in the same vein as the lack of a welfare state which European 
countries have also figured out. Instead, unions such as the AFL-CIO, one of the last unions to 
remain in negotiations and have significant membership, would negotiate with either party 
(Most often the Democrats nowadays) to supply votes in return for favorable pro-labor 
legislation. In the current time, only the Democrats still collaborate with labor unions, the age 
of more liberal Republicans has passed as Big Business became their new creed. During the 
mid 19th century to the early 20th century, there was a lot of labor activity in America. Major 
unions were created during this time such as the Knights of Labor, the American Federation of 
Labor, Industrial Workers of the World, and the Western Federation of Miners. Some like the 


Knights of Labor would dissolve, specifically due to the Haymarket Square riot where 11 
people were killed. And of course, there were many strikes in labor’s heyday, the Pullman 
Strike, Coal Strikes of 1900-1902, Colorado Coalfield War, and even a strike of women 
telephone operators in 1919 that was successful in getting their wages increased. All good 
things come to end however, as the 1920s rolled around there was a significant depression for 
labor movements. Memberships and activity dropped, it went from four million workers 
participating in 3.600 strikes to 289,000 workers in 900 strikes. The Battle of Blair Mountain 
takes place during this period of decline. The Great Depression as well saw a lack of that fire 
that once burned within the hearts of unions, workers couldn’t pay their dues and unions were 
financially broke so it was hard to organize strikes. World War II would be the last good, long- 
lasting moment in labor’s history. The major unions, including now the AFL and CIO, 
supported Roosevelt and the mobilization of the workforce created a need for organized labor. 
And the New Deal would legitimize unions and labor organizations to help rebuild the 
country’s economy after the Great Depression. Many conservatives opposed this newfound 
appreciation and even the public blamed union coal strikes during the war, and steel and auto 
strikes postwar as damaging the economy—which is a debatable conclusion. Ultimately led to 
the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 that revised the Wagner Act to destroy the power that unions had 
fought so hard to attain for decades. Heavy restrictions were placed on labor bargaining and 
movement in general and are still in effect today. From 1955 to the current year, the organized 
labor percentage has dropped, when the AFL and CIO merged it was around one-third of the 
US labor force that was unionized to 11% by 2012. All that followed with a loss of labor’s 
voice in political discussions, was increased income inequality, stagnation of wages, and an 
increase in foreign imports underselling US manufactures. Not to say there weren’t significant 
enough movements here and there, but for the most part in current America, there is nowhere 
near the same amount of success as in the past or in other nations. 

Plain and simple, The Battle of Blair Mountain stands out from other strikes because of 
the sheer magnitude, a large number of strikers on the defensive against the small army sent in to 
silence them. Not to downplay other strikes in the past, but when it comes to these labor strikes 
they are always fought for a similar kind of reason, renegotiation between the workers and the 
boss. To go into great detail recounting a handful of strikes would widen the historical 
perspective, but from a sociological standpoint, the differences in power and relations between 
the two parties remain consistent. So instead of recounting a multitude of cases, focusing on 
Blair Mountain provides a concrete look at the different forms of power and demonstrations of 
power. The inherent drama of this case is alluring, the moniker of ‘battle’ emphasizes the scale 
of this strike going from a mere labor dispute to an armed conflict. That may also contribute to 
the anti-Labor sentiment that many conservatives share, this was a battle that put at risk the coal 
industry. While on the other hand, the idea of a large-scale battle between oppressed and 


oppressor can be read by progressive, labor activists, or even socialists as a glorious rebellion 


against the unfair authority. Most strikes have fallen through and out of the collective mind of 
society. The few that were named prior, such as The Pullman Strike, are rarely thought about 
anymore or brought up in political discussion. The current environment that America has found 
itself in is one of unbridled capitalism, not overlooking that this has been a long time in the 
making. Trust-busting and holding capitalists accountable has not been an objective by the 
American government for a while, not since the early 20th century and a slight shift during 
FDR’s New Deal era. The Battle of Blair Mountain is a perfect case to study as during the 1920s 
union activity for the first time had begun to halt, labor activity and resistance had dropped 
significantly. As said mentioned before it came back in some ways during the second world war, 
but this battle was one of the final, dying breaths for the organized laborer. 

The main focus here is to understand the power relations and the attempts to change 
those when the scales become too unbalanced. So secondary sources provided more than 
enough information to build a historical framework for understanding how the events unfolded. 
Richard O. Boyer and Herbert M. Morais’s Labor’s Untold Story cataloged labor movements 
from the conception of America to the post-World War II era. Their historical telling of the 
often overlooked tale of American labor contained ample primary sources to verify their claims 
and affirm a strong pro-Labor attitude. Almost edging on a socialist viewpoint of America, they 
describe their work as a tale of American people from the viewpoint of labor, not a tale of labor 
as separate from America. However, Blair Mountain was barely mentioned and didn’t dive into 
as much detail as one would hope—not to discount the single-volume textbook. It educators on 
the long history of labor as a constant battle with few successes that would not be rolled back in 
the following years. It was a historical account that provided facts with a slight tinge of an 
agenda, but that’s understandable and unavoidable when speaking about labor. As has been said 
before anti-Labor sentiment is the dominant opinion of the topic. So to recount the events and 
even speak about it when the agenda has already been set, is in a way a demonstration of power. 
To remember in a positive light what has been cast as anti-American shows a form of resistance 
and determination, to tell the truth. Moving on, The Battle of Blair Mountain: The Story of 
America’s Largest Labor Uprising by Robert Shogan chronicled the whole story of the battle. 
From the build-up and rise in tensions between the coal miners and the coal industrialists. To 
the murder of the police chief Sid Hatfield, a close friend to the unionized miners of 
southwestern West Virginia. Then in protest, they planned a march towards Mingo County 
from the small village of Marmet. Where they would eventually face the deputized townspeople 
and business people who wanted to suppress the union organization, as well as the long arm of 
the law— federal law enforcement would uphold the military capital of the state. The clash, of 
course, happened at Blair Mountain, in Logan County. The march would not continue past Blair 
Mountain, it’s estimated that 16 miners would be killed by federal agents while holding the 


line. Compared to the world wars or even other uprisings like the Civil War, these losses of 


lives seem minuscule in comparison to larger conflicts. Even in total around, 100 lives were lost 
during the Coal Wars of the Appalachia region. However, these aren’t soldiers being sent to 
their death to advance some territorial reach to further one side’s advantage in a war—this is a 
battle by the people and for the people. They don’t have the resources that the US government 
has, especially in this time of the initial decline of unions where the main union in this story, the 
United Mine Workers (UMW), have lost significant capital since their founding in 1890. In 
Mingo County and the surrounding area, coal miner owners were extremely careful in 
preventing any interruption in their industry, choosing to hire only non-union workers. As well 
as including in their contracts that if any worker has a union membership that’s grounds for 
instant termination. More on these implications later, the book also touches on the outcome and 
implications of the battle, it’s debatable whether it really matters anymore in the current 
environment. Aside from these two books, there were a few articles about Blair Mountain that 
offered bits of new information, but for the most part, they propagated the same ideas and 
information surrounding the events at Blair Mountain. Articles in Smithsonian, as well as the 
New York Times, were useful in the preliminary investigation into the topic. The latter, Times 
article, connected the Blair Mountain case with the current situation in the Appalachia region. 
As it has become economically barren, the coal industry has been moving out and leaving many 
with jobs—generations of coal workers are out of jobs. It’s a depressing situation and perhaps 
some hope is created by thinking back to the fiery, rebellious past that seems to be all but 
forgotten there—and really everywhere. 

Studying unions and labor movements in totality is an overwhelming task. There is so 
much rich history pertaining to their evolution, strikes, unions, battles, wins, and losses. What 
was found in the Battle of Blair Mountain was the cold reality of the world, the reality of the 
working, lower classes of America. As most strikes and pushes for better working conditions 
begin, it began peacefully. Mother Jones—an important schoolteacher/dressmaker turned union 
organizer who coordinated many major strikes during the era—and Frank Keeny, the president 
of the UMW district, were in the area to push for unionization efforts despite the dirty practices 
of the coal operators, employing yellow-dog contracts and such. They had inspired 3,000 miners 
to join the union, a success by any margin—celebrations cut short as they were all fired. There 
exists in this isolated area a network of power, the union holds some power as they can inspire 
those workers to self-actualize and join together, but not as much power as the coal company. As 
the workers are fired, the Baldwin-Felts Detective Agency—a private detective agency that 
played a large hand in what would happen at Blair Mountain and much of the Coal Wars—is 
called in to kick families of the ex-employees out from their homes. The initial family they lead 
out at gunpoint, a woman and her children, raises some eyebrows, and the miners who witness 
this occur alert the town authority. Sid Hatfield, police chief, and a gang of miners stop them in 


their tracks. Throwing a flimsy, fake warrant around doesn’t choke the flame, and a gunfight 


erupts between the two parties and seven of the agency lay dead on the ground. This was huge, 
the agency had long been used as a force of suppression for union workers. The coal companies 
had used brute force, the first dimension of power, to keep the workers in check and prevent any 
form of uprising. But Hatfield had spun them on their head and rewrote the agenda that change 
could occur. For once during this period of the Coal Wars, the union workers who wished to 
overthrow the coal operators and hired militia now had a chance. There was now hope among 
the coal miners, the power to bring to the table what was going to be discussed has been shown. 
With the act of visible power that Hatfield had shown he had at the same time changed the rule 
that who was in charge would remain so. A side note is that he would transform the now dead 
Mayor Testerman’s (He was killed in the crossfire between the miners and the agency) jewelry 
store into a gun shop. Establishing furthermore the idea of rebellion against those in power. 
Even more proof of this agenda-setting capability, on January 26th, 1921 the trial of Sid Hatfield 
began, and the cry of the miners’ was now heard nationwide. His legend grew as a symbol of the 
miners’ cause and in the end, all were acquitted. Not too long after, on August 1st in McDowell 
County, a trap had been set up by the agency where Hatfield was to stand trial for the destruction 
of a coal tipple. He was gunned down along with his wife, friend, and his wife. 

As word spread, miners took up arms in Little Coal River but Sheriff Don Chafin sent 
Logan County troopers to capture the miners, suppressed immediately. Even the government 
was siding with coal industrialists. Perhaps this could be the illustrious third dimension of power 
Lukes talks about, the secured compliance of the governmental authorities on the side of the 
industry. Because they supply such an important resource the government will act upon their 
will even if it means at the expense of the people. It’s obvious later on in American history with 
the intentional implementation of laissez-faire economics, shows pretty clearly the power of the 
corporate machine. To rescue those miners the march in Mingo county would be conceptualized 
as a reaction to the rejection by the Governor to do anything about the current situation. 
Governor Ephraim Morgan, a Republican politician no doubt led to his decision to deny Frank 
Keeny’s petition. The habitus of the Conservative party in America is to not cooperate with 
unions as they directly oppose Big Business and the expansion of industry—for the benefit of 
the rich. So the march would begin and now headed by Bill Blizzard, a union organizer in the 
region, with his army of an estimated 13,000 miners to meet at Blair Mountain Sheriff Chafin’s 
defense, funded generously by the Logan County Coal Operators Association to create 
America’s largest private army of nearly 2,000. Skirmishes would take place between August 
25th to September 2nd, when the federal troops would arrive on Harding’s order to end the 
revolt. Since many miners were veterans, they couldn’t fire on them, and Bill Blizzard would 
inform the newly formed soldiers to head home. 

The battle was without a doubt a victory for the coal industry, the UMWA saw a great 
loss in members over the following years. Although it wasn’t all so bad, the battle had brought 


to national attention the conditions of miners in West Virginia coal mines. As well as the 
labor unions themselves learned from the event, changing their tactics to win more, significant 
political battles later on in the century. By getting the law on labor’s side they were able to 
accomplish much more, thinking during the New Deal era that the UMWA was able to create 
new unions that had better success. The battle had reset the agenda within the organizations 
associated with labor to have better success in the future, and for the most part, they would in 
the era following the Coal Wars. Why does this matter? This is such a rarely talked about 
case, within a subject—labor—that already never sees the light of day. Bourdieu’s habitus can 
again be seen in the history textbooks that are read by the youth of America. Being raised on 
an education that applauds those that won, the original sin of the colonizers or ‘settlers’ of 
America. Stealing the native land for their own Christian conquest, building a city upon a hill. 
The narrative that is taught is one that has been hand-crafted by those that have power, those 
that more often use that power or evil—self-gain for their own wallet. Children learn of 
robber barons, such as Henry Ford or Andrew Carnegie, industrialists who shaped America to 
create the current order. Carnegie’s ‘Gospel of Wealth’ is recounted to make him appear as a 
moralistic creature, and not an opportunist prospering off the backs of the working class. The 
narrative is that unions existed and they halted industry but eventually, they went away, the 
extent of labor movements in primary education is solely isolated to the pre-20th century. As 
a result, Americans have grown up to not think about labor as something that is unfair or if 
they do believe it’s unfair they don’t have a clue where to start. Cases like Blair Mountain 
have been deemed as Socialistic behavior, anti-American, uncalled for rebellions. 

‘Striketober’ was a recent occurrence in America where workers of different industries 
such as Kellog were demanding fairer deals and standing up to authority. An undeniably good 
tide to wash up on CNN, but as these work, it slowly ebbed back into the ocean of content. 
The circulation of so many ideas on such a quick, and bite-sized basis leads to few actual 
large-scale efforts for change. There’s talk of climate change or the pitfalls of capitalism—but 
noticing is done about it. If there is one thing to take away from the Battle of Blair Mountain 
it’s that one can fight back against unfair abuses of power. Action is possible. Power can be 
reversed, it’s everywhere in society, for many it lies dormant until acted upon or combined 
with others to get something done. This one of many strikes will remain as it has been, lost 
forever to time—a distant memory. The times have changed significantly, political ideas are 
so narrow, people are comfortable in their ways and don’t wish for much change if they are to 
remain comfortable. Commodities have kept people complacent. Though choosing to 
remember the past and learn from real history, not the constructed one put together carefully 
to instill a patriotic fervor and a concise narrative patting the backs of colonizers and bosses, 
can begin a movement towards a more democratic state. One truly ruled by the people. 


Because those coal operators aren’t the people, the friendly neighbors who share in the 


common struggles of American life. It’s the workers who have built this nation with their 


hands and backs, and they are deserving of sympathy, not those that currently hold the power. 


